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against dangerous thoughts. Chemists want to make new com-
pounds and to discover new elements. If those who pursue the
social sciences really wanted to make new institutions and dis-
cover new modes of social living, the social sciences might
advance with equal rapidity. The plain truth is that the academic
value of social research in our universities is largely rated on a
futility scale. A social inquiry which leads to the conclusion that
something has to be done or might be done is said to be "ten-
dencious." In daily hymns to the Idol of Purity this refrain recurs
with soporific solemnity like selah in the Psalms of David. If
natural scientists prohibited all investigations when the research
worker was suspected of wanting to find how to do something,
science would come to a standstill.

Besides ensuring innocuous aimlessness when social enquiries
make contact with the real world, the Idol of Purity prescribes
a gentlemanly understanding that every discipline in the univer-
sity curriculum is sufficient in its own right. Political science,
economics, and sociology are entitled to arrive at incompatible
conclusions so long as each refrains from examining the credentials
of the others. During the evolutionary controversy biologists did
not take this view of professional ethics. There were giants in
those days. In natural science the greatest advances often occur
in the region where two traditional disciplines overlap. No chemist
is now anxious to tell you that what he is doing is too pure to
have any connection with physics. The crippling effect of the
Continental phlogiston doctrine, at a time when English physicists
had set the stage for great theoretical developments, has taught
the student of natural science that he cannot afford to circumscribe
the boundaries of his enquiries in advance.

It is therefore difficult for a naturalist to understand why
Professor Robbins is so anxious to convince us that Austrian
economics, which, if a science, is presumably concerned with
aspects of human behaviour, has nothing to do with psychology,
which, if a science, is also concerned with characteristics of human
behaviour. The urgency with which he defends the purity of his
subject from contamination with empirical studies is perhaps